THE  FOUR  GEORGES
Contemporary literature is unanimous on the subject.
Mrs. Tonna, in Helen Fleetwood, makes one of her charac-
ters state that but one girl in fifty kept her character after
she went to the mills, and the heroine of that work
suffered much persecution at the hands of her fellow mill-
girls owing to their dislike of her purity. Mrs. Gaskell,
in Mary Barton, shows a father as unwilling to have his
daughter in the mills, while Esther leaves her work to
become a man's mistress, and finally goes on the streets.
Some employers and their sons are portrayed as definitely
lecherous; young Carson in Mary Barton and Barnes
Newcome in The New comes are cases in point; but that
there were good men amongst them the novelists admit
by giving us Thornton in North and South, Trafford in
Sybil, and Rouncewell in Bleak House.
All revolutions bring a great deal of scum to the surface,
and the Industrial Revolution was no exception. Even
when employers were honourable and humane men they
were only too often ignorant of the conditions of those who
worked for them, and they had little control over those
who came between them and their employees. It is
always the men and women half-way up who render any
system, political or industrial, intolerable. The moral
anarchy, of which several instances have been quoted, was
also the result of the break-up of the old system, and the
uprooting of a large part of the population. Neverthe-
less, it was chiefly the bad conditions of employment that
contributed to this result; as Mrs. Tonna said of Phoebe
Wright:
"Excluded from the free air, and almost from the
pure light of day; shut up in an atmosphere polluted by
clouds of fetid breath, and all the sickening exhalations
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